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ABSTRACT , • , \ ^ . 

, Nontraditional education is baaed on three /basic 
tenets: '(1) a student should have responsibility for, and control 
overr his own education; (2) a student's education should* be directed 
toward -the acquisition of competenCjies rather thanVthe accumulation 
of credits; and (3) traditional^limi-ts of^^txme anji space should not , ^ 
constrict studjent^deveioirment. *It can^ be carried out on* a formal 
campus, of^ on no, campus at all* It can provide college credit, or no 

'^credit- at all. Although it stresses student determination- of his own « 
goals, it provides for competent teacher supervision^ It aJJxMfs^or 
flexible grouping and scheduling, indepen^ent^^stJ^^ 

. progress cufridular hands--On_exp^e«rettt:e7"'aLn3^ internships. 
There are atJ,east--**0'nffg^Q^^ which the lea^Sier of a state or - \ 
yjagi^nair^eoiaunity college system can stimulate the capacity for 
change and the capabilities^ for introducing nontraditional approaches 
to instruction. The first method entails the establishment of 
system-wide goals and objectives that w*ill reguire sorme 
reorganization within the college, the classfoom, and the curriculum. 
The second method inYbl^es establishing a nontraditional unit within* 
the system. Such a unit ^s a Metropolitan, Community Colleges? 
proposed fourth college, a college, without walls which will, encdmpasi^ 
all existing community services programs and activities currently 
offered by the existing three District colleges. (Author/NHM) 
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I suppose 1 have always been aware, at least subconscOously, that great, 
similarity exists between the role of a state director of community colleges 
and that of a chancellor \of a regional community callege district. .But it • 
was not until I assumed the latter position in Kansas City. the first -of last 
October that I became acutely aware of the similarity.- Though/a chahcellor's 
'responsibilities for encouraging educational change that will best assist 
in the ^earning process don' t encompass as many colleges as^ a state di- 
rector* s, the pature of t*he responsibilities is very nearly thevSame* 

. As you may know, the Junior College District of Metropolitan Kansas 
City, Missouri, exists in four counties in the metropolitan area, and^per- 
ates three cocmunity colleges: Penn Valley Community College, located near 
the District Offices in midtown Kansas City; Longview Comraunity College, 

. it. 



/ 



20^ miles to the south; and Maple Woods Community College,. 20 niles to the 
'north. These collegers are by no means cut fr6m a cpnventiorial'onold, nor 



^are they imitative of one another. Each has its own president ^nd having 
develooed its own distinctive character^lstics , its owr^alltnarlc, ,Q&ite 

rightfully, each college guards these diversities jjealously. 

- ^i ,-^ ' - ^ * ^ ' * ■ ^ 

^ As primary change agents in oui: respective jurisdictions, perhaps our 

. * " *. ^ i 

greatest chalflenge as system leaders lies in our ability to foster diver* 



sity, Creativity, an^ initiative on the part of our local colleges and^ at 
the same time, to guarantee excellence of programs and services offered by 



each college without unne'cessary duplication of effort* , 

The college communities which fall within our purview par^lel those 
which form the 'pqlitical units of a federal system, where a territorially 
diversified pat^tem calls for two levels o^ govemmentr-one to deal with^ 
the common, the other with the territorially diverse (this similarity may 
also suggest a logical governance system). Thus, while federalism may have 
great importance in providing the opportunity for separate communities" to 
organize ^themselves* into larger unities While retaining a high degree of 
self determination, it is a process rather than "a static design. And there 
is nothing in the distinction between federal and local that would imply an 
♦Inherent superiority of one over the other. Where state departments of 
commanity^ollege education or regional community college districts are con 
cerned,' what federalism does is to mobilize firmly entrenched local powers 
.Axi support of system policies, yet offer them protection, under regulations 
and standards. 



While we^share, as state director and chancel^lor, a multitude of 
mthlsteYial and administrative functions, our plrimary ^responsibility is in 
goal setting and evaluation . Where do we want to go? (What are our goals 



and objectives?) Cid we get there? (How well are we accomplishing our 
goals and objectives?) We*-nrovide leadership j then through 'the evaluation 

■ • ' '. / ^ . / ' 

of the results of system-wide goals and objecJfcaves. 

Before Wft examine the me^ns ^l>y_vhlcK -it may W possible to influence 
the introduction of nontraditional education into ovA* colleges, it may be 

' - ■ C 

well to review^ the conc'ept. of nontrad4.tionalism, and to examine areas^ of 



disagreement and consensus on what actually constitutes "nontraditional" • 
eduCat^ibn^ * * • . ' 

kti acquaintance of mine, who hasn't nuth Taith in any education that 
doesn' t conform to the one he experienced, said to me shortly before 

left Brookdale: "Erv, there" s.no such *thing as 'nontraditional* educa- 

* " : ^ " • 

tion. All you fellows have done is remove ^the student' from the other end 

of Mark'Hopkin'-s log, substitute* a carrel or a computer for the log, and 

put a cassette or a console in Mark's place. I grant you it's a new 

approach because it's technological. But cans a cassette or a coiftscle in- 

* s 

spire a student the way Mark Hopkins dldZ" 

I had to admit that, taken at face value, his jirgument seeraeU to have 
merit. But I. also explained to^ him that tliis ^i^ect of instruction is only 
ovie small segment ?>f what is more broadly known as "nontraditional educa- 
"tion." ' Nontraditionalism; I told' him, is more a phenomenon of methodology 
.than of content. It is designed to minister to student bodies exclusively 
of college age .and experience and background. It includes community service 
programs as well as associate degree programs. Its most basic tenets pro^ 
vide: (1) that the-s-tudent, should have responsibility , for, and authority 
over, his own education; (2)- that a student's education should be directed 
toward the .acquisition of competencies rather than the accumulation of 
credits; and (3). that the "traditiona!" limitations of time, and space should 



not constrict student development, -* It can be^carried out on a formal campus,* 
or on no campus art all. It can provide college credit, or no credit at all. 



It stresses student determination of his own goals, identification of how he 

■ . j ■ - ' ^ ' ^ 

pT^pd^os ^o x€4cH those goals >%tnetKocls ^f^e^^lunting how well he is prQgress- 
***6« ^p^wt/it also provides for competent ^t^ch.er^super-^^^ 



•tjiVities in the process of acquiring his education. It allows for flexible 

grouping and scheduling, independent study, fcpntinuous progress curricula, 

hands-on experience, community . internships. ^ But, most import^antly , if stresses 

at least five aims of instruction that leading reform spokesmen ar^ currently 

' €» 

emphasizing: '* 

1. Teach the structure of a discipline, rather than facts in curricu- • 
lar content areas, by focussing upon the general principles, that enable one 

to' explain or predict phenomena dealt with in thqse areas. ^ * , « 

2. Teach methods of inquiry or problem-solving thinking as those 
methods are employed within a given, curricular? ar;ea.^ 

" 3. Teach compet^encies in, independent study so^that students become 
capable of planning and conducjting thefr own learning activities.-* 

4. Sfet standards of excellence for mastery, holding all students to 
whatever levels of accomplishn>ent correspond to those standards , and suiting ^ 
.,the learning task, methods of Instruction, and rate of advancement trc the 
stud^nt^s learning cbaracteristids^^ * , . . f 



Ijphn I. Goodlad.,' e^ al . , The Changing School Curriculum (New York: 
The -Fund "for the Advancement of Education, 1966) , 122. pp. * 

2jer6me S. Bruner, The Process of Education (Carabridge, Mass.: Harvard 
U[niversity Press ^ 1960), 97 pp'i - . \ 

^Glen Heathers, The Strategy of Educational Reform (New York: New York 
University, School of Education, Nov^ , 1961, mimdb.)^. 

• ^John W. Gardner; Excellence (New York: Harper & Row, 1961), 171pp. 



5. Inciividualize instruction through pro&raras ofi- sfudies tailored 
to .a- student's needs ^nd capabilities, whether ...through independent study, 
a tWorial rela^on with a teacher, working cooperatively with other stu- 
dents,, or- studying group s_of Jyaryi^ or discusslWs 

conducted by a teacher.-^ - * . 

Non traditional education al^o prqvide"^ for instruction by persons whp 

perfbnn-*-not merely by persons who t?e^ch. . . • 

► " " * * ' j . 

Given a long-established state or regional s^^stera, it cannot be assumed 

* <i ' - ^ 
that local educational, leaders will always^be enthusiastic about changing 
* * • ' * " • - ' ^ 

their approaches to instruction, .Cptaplaceiicy grown out of habit is h^rd 

^to dislodge^ and tb. do so requires a ^special kind of. leadership* It is one 
thing to liuild a new college, with entrenched tr<»aditions to uproot; it 
is |uite another to introduce what, on the surface, appear to be heretical 

-practices withirK^ rigid framework. "Therefore, it is, most ne'^s'sary that, 
as the Bible suggests, we '"Let every man be persuaded in his own, mind" 
(Ron, xiv:5)# 



T6 effectuate such .persuasion is a real test of educational leader- 
ship,. which is the primary role assigned to the administrator "of^any regional 
or state system^ Snch leadership, requires the authority to set goals and 
Standards and to. corttrol the laejins of evaluation, and as Peter Drucker 
pointed out (A^e lof Discontinuity) this responsibility mast not be delegated 
downward, Such"^leadership also requires a broad understanding of the pro- 
cesses of human behavior which, in practice, implies the need for dynamic ^ , 



kelson B» Henry, ed,. Individualizing Instruction , Sixty-first Year- 
book of theN^ational Society. for the Study of Education, Part I (Chicago;* 
Uni ver s it v of Chicago._P r,eaj^JjL62).^a7>^p^ : ] 



6 



le'ider-group relationship?. ^ It is not the ''man with all.\the answers*' but ^ 

the man whc knows how to find the answers to problems as the^jr arise who is 
• • 

most successful asWyii educational leader. Educational leadership, in fact, . 



is 4 coop|S:4tdlv« ^enterprisa-*-^ working 'together , under prpfessional guidance, 

of all those involved in creating and perpetuating *a viable institution of 
higher learning. It demands a continuous ,and consistent two-way communica-, 

■ ' ^ \ - - • • 

tion system wt^ich b«iilds mutual knowledge, mutual understanding, and mutual " 

\ , , ' ■ * • . 

confidence, ifhe leader">administrator who does not set* himself apart by mak- 

ing directives^ his principal^means; of communication witrh his subordinates is «^ 

the adminis>lfrator wh'o enjpys ttiit ^active support,, the ent,husiastic loyalty, # 
♦ » \ > 

and 'the bencfiC;ial creativity of those amqncwhom and over whom his leader- 
ship is- exercised. ' 

How, then ^(hould the leader of a state or. regional system go about ^* 
stimulating in the local colleges the capacity for change-**the capabilities* 
for introducing nbntraditional approaches to instruction? I •would like to 

discuss with you today, two ways*-both related to the goal-setting functions! 

1 " -- • * 

The first approach entails the establishment of system-wide goal| and 

\ ^- ' ^ 

objectives that w^ll^require 1some\ reorganization within the^college, the 

classroom, and th^ curriculum. ''NontraditionaL educatidn^* is a very broad,. 

• • < / " 

term, subject to multiple interpretations. Some af'the innovations which 

\ ' ' ' ' ' -''^ > * 

chiiracterize it^haye already been cited — and^.tfiese*by no means constitute'an 

exhaustive list. All are intended to pr;Ofnote more productive"" leai^ning. Thys 

a college that is attempting to implement continuous progress curricula, for 

^ ' ' A . ' . 

ex;*ample, may be classified by , some as '•^going. nontraditionalj' But, unless 



the concept ts hfiin f^^iropAemenf ttd fur all stud encs— not ^ust for exceptionally 



able or the exceptionally slow, trhe college cannot be regarded as truly 



"no^traditional/* Nontraditiona|.ism, .however, does ijot exclude what we havi 

* «fc * • . . . . • ' 

always thought of as •^traditional'*: it merely^ incorporates such practices in 

a total program th^lt, wfien implemented, produces best results for all stuSents. 

^ ^ A ntcesiar^ fitat staf in this approach isNtq review *th<t aystcth's t«als 

and objectives .and 'zo evaluate .;the success with which* these goals and ob- , 

C j'ectives are being accomplished. Such review is a cooperative effort, in 

^ . - . • ^ •* < • * 

'which cdmponent callege goals ^rrd" objectives- are weighed against system 
• . * *^ ^ • , 

goals and objectives. Con'Seiv.a^l^,^ the system goals .and ^objectives pre- 
viously adopted will be found adequate.' But if, as may be likely, it is- 

decided that they should be changed or that the relative emphases of some or 

* 

all of them should be modified, a logical next step is to take stock of the 

.college learning program in relation to accomplishment of the goals and 

' • ''objectives. „ If this is found wanting, then reorganization is definitely iri ^ 

* ' * • * * 

order, ' • 

/ ■ T-^UcAn--t>og^theiL,^^theAe-Jionslderati place the educationalJke_. jer^at 



the center or a complex and challenging p^pess of ch'^nge. Adopting an 
innovative ins cruet jLohal program is a matter yery different from replacing 
worn-bat laboratory ^equipment. It cail$ ^for creative planning, for designing 
and setting in njotion an effective plan for staff edu£ation,. and for skillful 
leadership ig^ orchestrating the numerous aspects in^the process' of imp.le- 
mentine.nontraditional education.* Any change in the organizational struc- 
ture must .rely bh staff awareness of operational 'definitions learning 
objectives, without which there' is no baft4£ for making independent pro- > 



" ^fessional decisions concerning the learning program. i{oreover,~ expliciH 

'defiAitions of objectives lead directly into developing means by which to 

« • » * 

measure the degree to which an objective is being accomplished. None of 

... 

ERIC . ; ' ^ . . - . 



this can be 'done by decree froirf^ithe top; it has to be a cooperative endeavor . 

■: . ' ' ' '*. 'i- / . ■ ' ■ 

from the- outset, and, af local levels* - » 

* The wfiole point of this .discussion—and any^ other that considers or- 

ganixation* tot learnidg'--i5 bo^ to btlAg studettts ^rxd curricula into effective ^ 

. ' . , ^ • ' . .* - • ' ' 

relation. We've -had 'ample evidence that the so-called "tfraditional** approach* 
has done the* job rather poorly,. We're faced now witfi the question: Can the 
nbntraditional approach serve -students better? I think it can, but not un- 
conditi?qnally. ^ . - 

A most important condition for the success of nontradltional education ^ 
is the development of a sophisticated teacher coifps, competent* in the basics.- 
of ins tructron^ that, apply to any type .of instructional organization but ^: 
equally conversant with new organisational arrangements for adapting instruction 
to individual differences and for enabling each student to attain mastery of 
learning tasks, , To fulfill these purposes, the teaching* staff must be thoroughly 
familiar with th/a principles and processes involved in continous progre'ss; 



team teaching; flexibility in* scheduling, grouping, and use of space and, 
equipment; and diffeiTentiate^* staffing, including effective utilization pf ^ 
paraprofessionals . B.ut the responsibility for developing a teaching staff 

,with this degree of sophisticatioh r^sts with the local college adm.inistra- 

^ f 'I * 

tor-*not with the state or regional leader. His role in this regard is to 
stimulate local support for the over-all goals 'and objectives of the. ed- 
ucational community under his purview, leaving to diversified territorial 
leadership the implementation of specif ic enabftn& objectives., 

This p rocess is not quite, as simple as it may sound, however, especially 

: — V ' ' • - > ^ 

whent IbcSal administrators suspect that their regional or state ^director is 

.leaping on a l)andwagon in an effort to^ erase public -criticism for past 



failurSs— rightly or wrongly* attributed to thq system. . Manj** local adminis- 

- / . ^ r . ^ . . 

'trators are perfectly sincere iii the» resistance to change, particularly to \ 
.* * ' . • t' * ^ • • « 

change. tha<{ is grounded in^such scanty r.esearch as many ofjcoday's innovations" 

'are. Many* ar^ justifiably w>iry of^turnin^s their colleges 4nto proving grounds 

/ ^' ' ' \ * • * • • ' " 

^or yhat,* at b^est, can be characterized as esoteric theories that .still hovfer 

ar6and Cloud N'ine. Others, fearing- the effect of sudden ^innovation on fac- 

ulty-administrationorelations, especially in \these ^ays of exaggerated 

* ♦ • s 
faculty demands for a larger share in the de'cision-mal^ing process, are • 

reluctant to upset tl\e already delicate status quo. • ^ 

These attitudes are" understandable. And it is, in this area that the 

^$tate or regional director ?can, and must, per forja his ^most skillful service. 

Sporadic experiments across the country — some ^uccessful> some not--are not 

sufficient to persuade all college staffs that they should expend the 

, .necessaty t^mc. and effort in developing new teaching technique}^, 'or adapting 

• old^r ones^ to fit the ree^uirements of unfamiliar instructional organization^ 

plans. A great deal of missionary work may he requireci on the part of the 

educational leader if -nontraditlonal educatioA is ta be given a fair chance 

for. survival in hi§. area .pf jurisdict;io 

This brings tne to the second approach to fostering nontraditionalf ■ * 

approaches in a state or regional system of community colleges-rthe estab- 

lishment of a nontraditional unit within* the ^stfcm. 

Most of us are familiar witTi the. university wj^thout walls experim^^nts 

dnd tfhe external degree institutions established by many states during the ; 

•past decade.- As an illustration of this approach, however, I would like to 

share with, you what we propose to do at Kansas City* . ' . * • • 



For several yejars^ I have been talking ^hd writing about, a concept 
which I have called the ^'Community Renewal College," The concept as orig- • 
sJ^^Uy projkouad'eA, perhaps focused too mgch ctmphasis^on the ceqimunxty as 
a whole rather %han the individuals who cociprisa it; obviously a community 
tends xb, decline, and thus- "be in^'need of renewal, only *as personal obsol-es- 
cence grows* Becau«e-af--*"fchlsvvfocus shpulc^ be on human renewal rather than * 
'on rejuvenation oi the^ ftore global entity/- Wh^itever the case, I should ,like 

,to acquaint you with some of i:h"^e principles underlying our rethinking <)f,tlie 

% _ „. - -V • - - • ^ « ^ 

Xoinnuinity. Renewal College" concept, vis a vis ^.ts 'implementation as a fourth 

college (3f* our community 'Qo liege District, * ' * - ' 

As -^I envision it, the Community Hjji^Qewai College^ uAlike many four-year ^ 

^ ' / . . ^ ' ; ^ . 

colleges and universities,' will place highejr value upon tlje "individual t,haft 

up0n*the institution', 'believing that the higher the de,9re^ of individual - , 

"«elf-reiili2,ation^ the greater will btf t'he ve.ll^sbeing* of society at large. 

Society is only arf great and^as good as the individuals who comprisQ it and 

the Community Renewal College, therefore, will place highest priority on 

enriching the llve§ of all of its constituents\ * » 

^1 • . . * 

My move to the^Met;ropolitan Kansa^^^City community college Distr^ict * 

now makes it^ possible for me to pick up my own challenge' <and develop further 

some of thje pr;actices 'tried out and found vort^hy at Brdokdale. *With em- . 

phas^j upon defined competencies and student-college educational pacts • 

that attempt to ansure student achievement of\ ^hose competencies, it would 

be possible to bring xurther education to mor^e people ^than ev^ before and^'i 

thus to validate the cbncept of ••universal Jiigljfer education. •• Thu;$ it Is our 



• , , • ^ • 

goal at Kansas*City to develop in due* cpurse^ a communi^iy college without # ^ 
;walls— as,a fourth college of the District; a Community Repewal College; a 
college that would exist, without a fdrmal campus; a college that would estab- 

. ' \ • -...'^ '"^ ' • ^ 

lish a' network 6f 'learning sites that^offer both formal and informal learning 
opportunities; college that -would ^ufilize a facultfy, not solel^y of aca-"'> 
^diraic^Uy crejdentiiallecl indi Vfidirals but of community 'personnel wiih de-. ' 

- Z — ■ — 

monstr^ted expertise*in their several fields of endeav^or, thus making the 

^ \ ^ 

entire community colleg^ District a'laboretory ior ^learning; a college tliiat 

■ r N ^ ' 

would emphasize multimedia, multimodal, self-instruction^l learning syst^m^, « 

* \ . ' ' ' ' ' * . / " , ^ , 

free scheduled courses-rrecognizing that what is laarnred >ds more important 

than what is taught. , * ^ * . 

» * ■ ♦ * . , • 

As a first phase of this undertaking, we have just .established a Dis- t 

«'^» ♦ ».** ,* 

trict Institute of Community SerVioes, encompassing, all existing community . 

. > ' * * \ 

' * . • ' ' ^ ^ " * 

services prqgrams and activities* offered independently by District colleges* 
■ ^ ' > . / ' . . . ' " * ^ 

Illustrative of the offerings^ of the new Institute o^ Community ^erv4.CQS_ 

l8 the program of a similar institute at Brookdala. Charge with t^'e r^spon%. 

sibility of taking th'e college to the people, «the insiituge last year dperated 

' f onnal education extension centers located throughout the country, & weekend. 

college on the Lind^roft campus?, and from one to' six 'classes* each in dre^ ^ 

• • , • ^ . . • ' * *, \ ^ 

bu'slness,^ industrial, government^ and welfare orgatvl&ations« The aim^as not 

- \ ^ • * ; • ^ - . ' , » 

necessarily to move^ attending students^ toward a* degree, though *this Vas aj;:i 



available optioh* The main'putpose was to help students to define their ^^-^ ^ 
<^on5pet:encies"bothv those tjiey already had and .those tbey wanted t9 develop-- 
as ei ^ective human beings: pers(6nally, cocn yiunlcatlvely , vocati9nally, and 



o / • ' , , . - ^ > 

' i'-^ . : — ' — « ■■ ■ 

, re-fcreationally. And, the oyer-all goal was to teach them hoy to learn so- 
that, more than merely fostering.the desirfe for lifetong* learning, we might 
giye them, the tools by which to translate that desire into liiEe long actuality 

In addition, the institute- pr«vle^e4:: for numerpus othtr community services 
of an. informal i\ature. Of particulap interest, I think were the activities, 
for- dev€i loping human resources carried out. by the institute's cotmnunity learn- 

m " ' Hi , * 

. - . . . » • O 

ing center. , / . » . 

' Located in the heart of one of Honmouth County's, largest black and , j 
Puerto Rican communities, the center is probably Brookdale's most uni<iue^ 
^community service program. It concentrates on counseling, collegerprepar- 

- " : • ^ — V ^ 

atpry studies,, even college courses for. cocnnunity residents who have •economic 
/ and educational deficiencies. Itf provides the riUcleus around which we hope 
to expsSSid* the Brookdale version of the "Community Renewal College," though* / 
^ £t is only one manifestation' of the entire community services concept which 



actually gave birth to ^hfi-^^ommtoity-'R:eTr&^ idea^ 

* ' ^ ^ ' ' ' *i ^ > • ' ' 

At th^ center, educational services tailored to the need&_of community 

individuals are ^pi5ovided.* There , community members gain useful skills that 

-equip* them fbrifltiord th^n one*' vocation. There . they receive consumer educa- 

tion, better understanding of their rights in and relationship to law en- 

forcement, training in basic learning and i:ommui\icatioh skills, and the high: 

»• » " ^ ' 

school equivalency diploma. There ; nearly ^00 individuals, ^many of 'them 

' " V ' ;\ ' V ' ' ' • sy/S^" 

high school dropouts of many years* s'tanding were' serVice4^ last* year thrpiigh 
the general education development and-^En gtish^as - a • s e c ond - language programs. 
^ It isn^ t the decree the people who pass through the community learning 

center are seeking^ it^s personal upgrading and performance skills. « Some- ^ 

' '■ ■ • , ^ : ■■ •• @. " ■ . ■ 

do enter degree programs, , but more find their niches in thft world ^f work. 



safe in the knowledge that the doors of the center will always be open when 
they. are again in need of ^'human renewal.** ' • * 

I an not denigrating the value of the degree. What I am suggesting is 
that informal education also. play< important rolc""on the stage of many 
people's lives. Obstacles that prevent an individual's traveling the degree 
rpute don't necessarily prevent his learning, and. it. is in this arjea that ^ « 
connnunity services make their greatest contribution. ' ^ 

Our new Institute of Conintunity Services will emphasize informal education 
and as such will be a center for nontt:^ditiona]^ study; it will also be the 



forerunner of a full blown nontraditional college, which we hope to open in 
about a year, ^ , , » . , ^ * • 



CONCLUSION ; ■ 

♦ 

• *It is no longer feasible f ok the educational leader, whether he be state 



or regional, to maintain a low profile ^ ^communicating with his constituents 
«byt periodic bullentins through the mail. Jle must spearhead a vigorous cam- 
.paign to educate dubious pubiics^-both college -and community—to the .values 
inherent in nontraditional education- -particularly for the burgeoning numbers 
of hontraditio*ftal students • He must make. hijasQ^ personally available for 

large--or smalL-group discussion, for workshops involying local staffs at all 

• »- * < • — » 

leyel^, for conferences to reaffirm staff faith in the work their colleges « 

* '- * ■ 

are doing^.^ M6re particularly, he mu^c become highiy visible to the public at . 
large--not as a top-ranking official whose ^pt'onouncements ar,e occasionally » 
repotted .in the^p.ress, but as a concerned individual whose job it is to assure 
students and parents alike. on the basis the evidence ^thAt their colleges are 
continually finding and impleme^nting new and better ways to cause learnings 



' Educational change cannot—and should not-- be sustained by enthusiasm 

alone. By iv^cessity it must rest on evidence that clearly indicates hon- 

traditional education to be a better way of doing things.. As* of\this moment 

empixical evidence points to this 'b.ej.ng the case. .«But there is need for • 

basic research to undergird that evidence. Though tacit agreement has been* 

• ■ _ \ ■ ' 

, reached that research belongs to the universities and that the .community 

' ^ J 

colleges will ^devote their time to the teaching- learning process, where non- 

^ . - * > ; 

traditionalism is being practiced some attention must be given to research 
at the 'level designed to validate the instructional strategies and modes 
being utilized. The educational leader, .therefore, has tfi^ responsibility 
to enct)urage stich research both at the system level and in the commudity 
colleges within his jurisdiction in order to prevent the oft-repeated accu- 

- ""^ ~ • V " - . > 

'sation ttfat they are merely following another educational fad- to its fizzle. 
But »the need to convince obtuse laymen of the value of basic research often 
leads "^both scientists and educatoris into exaggerations that begin as well- ^ 
intentioned rhetorical devices but ^ay end. \X!^ self-delusion, lest this 
happen again, it is imperative tliat.^e educational leader arrange for pro* 
vision of both oppprtuiftty and funds for on-the-spot research into the 
applications of nontrraditionalism currently being practiced. Whatever 'the 
setting for educational experimentation, it is vital in pur still profound 
ignorance to shy away from rigid prescriptions of either goal or technique. 
At this time of protean growth and' chahge in educational history, the newer 



designs and aspects of a.-di.fferent kind of college are necessary if we are 
to achieve"" the wholesome objectives required in a rapidly changing and much 
harrassed world. UNIVERSITY OF CALIF. 

. ' . LOS ANGELES, . — ■ ■ 
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